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THE NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE ABCHITECTXTBAL LEAGUE. 

ONCE again the Architectural League challenges 
public criticism of its aims and progress in its 
Ninth Annual Exhibition in the Galleries of the 
American Fine Art Society, on Fifty-seventh street. 
The exhibit includes architectural designs,embodied 
in plans, elevations, and shown in perspective ; 
finish detail construction drawings ; designs for 
decoration and furnishiDg and electric light work ; 
cartoons for stained glass, full sized working 
drawings; models of executed or proposed work, 
such as carvings in stone or wood, bronze, wrought 
iron, mosaic, glass, textile fabrics and furniture 
sketches, drawings and paintings of architectural or 
decorative subjects. 

An exhibit of such a character cannot fail to be 
interesting, not merely to the professions interested, 
but also to the cultured portion of our citizens who 
are equally interested in the progress of architecture 
and applied art. The general impression conveyed 
by the exhibit is a lack of progressive spirit in the 
designs exhibited, the artists one and all haviDg 
apparently taken it for granted that the only styles 
worth producing are the Colonial, several of the 
French Eighteenth Century Styles, Modern French 
Renaissance, with hasty departures therefrom in 
the line of Romanesque scrollage and other more 
specially modern work. 

While the industrial arts of Great Britain are at 
the present time under the spell of medievalism, 
the industrial arts of America- are under the spell of 
the prevailing French styles, with spasmodic 
incursions into medieval Mosaic work on the 
one hand, and reproductions of Moorish or other 
clearly defined styles on the other. Take for ex- 
ample the sectional drawings of the residence of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, by George E. Post. There is 
a very elaborate drawing, showing a longitudinal 
section looking eaBt through the west suite of rooms, 
and another flection looking west through the east 
suite of rooms, while a third drawing gives a longi- 
tudinal section looking west through the center suite 
of rooms. The interior decorations, as well as the 
furniture of this most modern of the princely resi- 
dences of New York, exhibits a series of counter- 
feit productions of past styles, a method of decora- 
tion denounced by M. de Forcaud, of the Decorative 
Society of French Artists, who says : 

" Above all things, the lover of art must not shut 
himself up in the tastes of the past. He must 
cherish the new production. Let us reverence our 
forefathers, but leave their masterpieces uncounter- 
felted. Every generation should live its own life, 
and have itB own distinctive love of decoration. 
The main thing is to be of one's own day." 

But how have the decorators glorified the house 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt ? One Interior is an imita- 
tion of the Moorish style, another of the Louis 
Quinze style, and another of the Louis Seize style. 
Anything that is American, that is to say, progres- 
sive and original, does not exist. 

Amongst the architectural designs is a plan of a 
Presidential mansion in the French Renaissance, an 
un-American style, by T. F. Turner, who executed 
the design for the Museum of Arts and Sciences in 
Brooklyn, a development of the Greek style, by 
McKim, Mead & White, and a country house by R. 
H. Robinson. Brunner & Tryon contribute some 
colored studies for a Turkish room, and Mait- 
land, Armstrong & Co., sketches for the Boston 
Office of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

If we continued to criticise the other features of 



the exhibition on the same high plane, there would 
be little to commend, but by stepping down to the 
plane of modern commercial art, on which the 
artiBts have conceived and executed their produc- 
tions, we find much that is worthy of the highest 
praise. 

Amongst the statuary, the Dancing Girl and Boy, 
by Alice Ruggles, are very pleasing conceptions, 
and a Nymph, by R. P. Bringhurst, represents a girl 
more saucy than beautiful. 

In textile fabrics, the needlewoven tapestry, ex- 
ecuted by Miss Anna G. Lyman, and a brocade de- 
sign and Iris tapestry, by Mrs. C. Wheeler, impress 
one with an earnest desire, and the success which 
has attended these artists for original work. The 
three designs for printed silk, by Mrs. M. A. Aspin- 
wall, are also particularly good. 

Other decorative textile fabrics are the Tenture 
de Fanci and the Tenture la Corbeille des Fleurs, 
designed by Phillippe de la Salle, loaned by F. 
Schumacher & Co., the price of which is $65 per 
yard. They also exhibit Tenture les Saisons, Musee 
de Lyon, Eighteenth Century, which is worth $45 
per yard. These are woven silk fabrics of the 
highest style of art. 

C, R. Tandell & Company exhibit two three-fold 
leather screens in hand-tooled leather in the Italian 
renaissance style, in rich colorings of green, old red 
and old gold. They also show several fine examples 
of Florentine leather work, and a Rubens chair in 
Spanish hide possesses an unqualified medieval 
flavor, and is captivating. 

Sypher & Co. loan a collection of old tapestries in 
mural decoration, and a painted ceiling decoration, 
entitled Aurora, representing a female figure guid- 
ing the horses of the sun through the heavens, by 
Mr. Butler, would make an excellent ceiling decora- 
tion. Messrs. Baldwin Bros. & Co. exhibit a fine 
collection of hand-tooled leather work for wall 
hangings and for the decoration of screens and 
chairs. 

Some very fine cartoons, designed by E. Hamilton 
Bell for Pottier, Stymus & Co., that are equally 
applicable for stained glass windows, attracted 
attention by the unusual excellence of the com- 
position. A large sized cartoon, Agricultural and 
Pastoral Life, is a very fine decoration. A full 
sized Bolar enlargement, entitled '« Queen City 
Window," is intended to represent Chicago, the 
Queen City of the West, enthroned underneath 
boughs of trees bearing fruit, with decorative 
figures on either side. The cartoon, "Industry and 
Abundance," like the others, is characterized by 
great technical skill in drawing, and another 
cartoon, representing "Labor and Education," is 
equally praiseworthy. F. Crownin shield contributes 
a cartoon for a stained glass window, representing 
a panel of freely growing apple boughs, enclosing 
the legend "Eat Freely, with Glad Heart." 

There is exhibited a collection of wall-papers, 
loaned by Messrs. Nevius & Haviland, representing 
some very expert treatments of wall-paper for 
mural decoration. There are designs representing 
the effects of Cordova leather, by R. W. Macintosh, 
and the Empire, Gothic and Heraldic treatments in 
fiber and flock goods, by the same artist, are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. A cinnamon brown paper, 
dusted with gold, with heraldic devices, and a can- 
vas embossed blue paper, with Empire pattern in 
gold, by the same artist, are very graceful concep- 
tions. The wall-paper exhibit by Nevius & Havi- 
land is a fine illustration of the progress of 
American decorative art in the wall-paper in- 
dustry, and shows that wall-paper holds a high 



position among decorative art materials for artistic 
merit. 

In carved woodwork we wish to call particular 
attention to the work executed by Mr. Wm. H. 
Fry. One of his panels is a representation of a bird 
and mountain ash. Another represents a bird and 
wild roses. The carved woodwork of Margaret 
Mills is also worthy of honorable mention, particu- 
larly the carved panel representing sunflowers, and 
a pioel representing conventionalized thistle. 

In the line of book covers there is a large display 
of many very artistic conceptions. But in the line 
of covers for well known publications, we must take 
exception to some of the art work produced. For 
example, the new magazine cover for The Century 
Magazine, by San ford White, is bard, mechanical 
and finiky in detail, and is entirely lacking in the 
virile energy of the superseded design by Vedder. 
The work is entirely destitute of originality, and is 
a step backwards in the art of magazine cover 
designing. A better design is a cover for St. 
Nicholas^ by H. B. Sherwood, but the effect is also 
too precise, too ornate, and therefore too weak. 
Neither of these designs approach in merit the 
design by G. F. Babb, for the binding of The 
Century Magazine, which, if not very original, is at 
least virile and captivating. Mrs. E. C. Lamb con- 
tributes a magazine cover for a children's magazine, 
in which appears a winged *genius with far too 
much wing power. There seems to be a craze 
amongst New York lady decorators for reproducing 
on all possible occasions winged female figures, 
with wings four times too large for the size of the 
figure, which gives their work an especially flabby 
feeling. A design for the cover of the Thanks- 
giving number of The Congregationalist, by A. D. 
Meeker, is a pleasing conception, being a very 
decorative rendering of the corn motive. But de- 
liver us from all such designs as have thin lines of 
holly and diminutive Greek traceries as the alpha 
and omega of their decorative merits. 

In the line of art metal work, there are models of 
bronze piUars with gilt brass base and capitals, 
and models of gilt bronze gas and electric brackets 
in the residence of C. P. Huntington, executed 
by John Williams. There is a miscellaneous ex" 
hibit of bronze mouldings for the Brooklyn Savings 
Bank Building, by Frank Freeman, architect, ex- 
ecuted by John Williams, who also exhibits many 
fine examples of wrought iron work. James 
Ackerman exhibits Renaissance escutcheon plates 
in bronze, brass door handles, door pulls, door 
knobs, etc. His Empire, Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
escutcheon plates in brass and bronze are beauti- 
ful examples of art in metal. 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. have a 
significant exhibit of wrought iron door furniture, 
wrought iron grilles and cabinet metal work in 
bronze and oxydlzed silver. A doorknob and escut- 
cheon plate in the Louis XV. style, and a bell pull 
in the Renaissance style, executed by this firm, are 
worthy of all praise. In fact there is more origin- 
ality in modern art metal work than in any other 
line of decorative art. These artists in metal seem 
to work with a serious endeavor to advance the 
status of their craft in artistic importance and 
beauty. Pottier, Stymus & Co. exhibit an electro- 
type of the Elkiogton shield, the subject being 
Milton's "Paradise Lost," which is one of the 
finest pieces of metal work, 

Wm. R. Pitt exhibits copper and brass vases from 
Banares, and a copper Cashmere vase, and also a 
folding gate in wrought iron, and wrought iron 
lamps and grilles. 
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MAHOGANY. 

A WONDERFUL combination of merit is found 
**• in mahogany, which, ever since its introduc- 
tion to the industrial arts, has been esteemed of 
inestimable value. The designer of furniture, when 
called upon to express art in its purest and most 
elegant form, chooses mahogany because it is en- 
riched by nature with such qualities that have made 
it in the province of industrial art the model Of 
excellence. 

In the technical description of mahogany, Mr. 
Edward Challoner, an English specialist in rare 
woods, selected the word incorruptibility as the 
one mo6t expressive, distinguishing as it does the 
nature of this treasure of the forest from all other 
woods. Every artist is imbued with the ambition 
to reach such distinction in his work, and whether 
it be as a painter whose brush- immortalizes the 
canvas, or a sculptor who chisels upon a more 
palable substance, the conceptions to which bis 
■■ genius has given birth, the highest point he may 
hope to reach, will fall short of incorruptibility. 
For the moth will mark the canvas with its rav- 
ages, and the marble show the march of time in its 
discolorations. Of all known materials used in the 
industrial arts, mahogany stands unrivalled, ' not 
only for its beauty (which i6 the principle that in- 
spires art with a primal motive), but for its dur- 
ability and utility— certainly a wonderful combin- 
ation of merit. 

The decorator who is called upon to furnish a 
palace or a cottage, delights in the choice of ma- 
hogany because nature has left to his artistic skill 
much for the triumph of his own industry ; and 
when he has achieved the best he can do, mahogany 
enriches his artistic skill as the years roll by, cher- 
ishing the sunshine in its viens, and renewing its 
youth — not unlike the eagle, for one of its most 
admired characteristics is the increase of its 
grandeur or beauty as it advances with age. 

As the mariner approaches the group of large 
. islands in the Caribbean Sea, whether it be Jamaica, 
Cuba, St. Domingo or Porto Rico, should he not be 
able to descry the majestic and beautiful tree 
which is the subject of our story, as in former 
times was possible, yet evidences of its durability 
are seen on every hand. Its utility includes many 
objects widely differing in character from the build- 
ing of a ship to the delicate case for telegraphic and 
scientific instruments. All our readers know of 
its prominence in cabinet work and in the manu- 
facture of furniture, where it is adding to its fame, 
for its qualities adapt it in a pre-eminent degree to 
whatever is artistic, useful and durable in such 
fields of labor. 

For many years it has been recognized that the 
■ mahogany trade had reached such large dimeneions 
that it had outgrown the present method of pro- 
curing, milling and distributing With a view of 
very materially improving the methods in all three 
of these stages of the fine cabinet wood trades a 
consolidation of interests has been effected and the 
results will, in time, be many very important 
economies in each branch of the trade from the first 
purchase of the log to the delivery of the lumber 
or veneer. By a combination of the facilities of 
two large log importing and three extensive milling 
and distributing firms much of the useless and ex- 
pensive competition in first costs can be done away 
with and hence the National Mahogany and Cedar 
Company, composed of the firms of Messrs. Wm. E. 
Uptegrove & Bro., P. M. Dingees Sons and Willard 
Holmes Co., of New York, and Messrs. Oliver 
Bearie & Son, and Palmer, Parker Co., of Boston, 
with headquarters in New York and Boston, is in a 
position to supply its customers with mahogany 
and kindred woods at prices that represent nearer 
actual cost of production than has heretofore been 
possible. 

It is a well recognized fact that the largest de- 
velopment of an industry has invariably followed 
the reduction in the cost of its product to the con- 
sumer and it is with a desire that the mahogany 
trade shall feel the impulse of a more general use 



of mahogany, and their business be increased pro- 
portionately, that the National Mahogany and 
Cedar Company has been organized. 



PAINTED TAPESTRY. 

AMONGST the many materials nowadays em- 
ployed for mural decoration, painted tapestry 
holds a foremost place on account of its superior 
merits. The decoration of the wall by means of 
paint, or even wall-paper, afterwards adding small 
sized, costly oil paintings, surrounded by gorge- 
ously carved gilt frames, may seem to many the 
most orthodox way of beautifying the wall space of 
our interiors, but we hasten to remind them that a 
more original, thoroughly artistic and much more 
modern style, would be to devote the wall 6pace of 
the apartment into a series of panels of harmonious 
sizes, and fill these with panels of painted tapestry, 
the wall space out of the stiling of the various 
panels being filled with plain silk or canvas, or by 
paint or wall-paper. By this means we can obtain 
copies of the most celebrated works of art. much 
more suitable as wall decorations by reason of 
being executed in low toned-colors, and therefore 
of greater decorative value, at a co6t, in most 
cases, of less than a hundredth part of the value of 
the originals. 

In addition to the wall panels, the frieze, of 
course, will be most; suitably decorated by a wide 
border of painted tapestry, on which the composi- 
tion can run around the entire four walls of the 
apartment without a break. Then again, the ceiling 
is a fine field for decoration by painted tapestry. 
The ceiling of an apartment being always in sight 
and uninterrupted by furniture and pictures, 
affords a magnificent space for the execution of 
pictures in light, delicate, airy effects, and in such 
a space a composition in painted tapestry asserts 
the right of pre-eminence above all other methods 
of mural decoration. Manufactured materials, such 
as plastic relief, panelled wood, papier-mache, 
stamped iron, etc., are hard in character, and 
therefore unsympathetic. Even plaster itself will 
crack and chip off, but a painted tapestry panel, 
fastened on a frame and screwed to the ceiling, is a 
decoration of permanent value. 

A painted tapestry panel costs from ten to five 
hundred dollars, according to the treatment and 
size, but this first cost is the only one, as it does not 
have to be annually renewed. The material is ex- 
ceedingly soft, and tapestries executed in oil colors 
are lasting. Mr. J. F. Douthitt, of 286 Fifth avenue, 
was the first to introduce painting on tapestry in 
this country, and the tapestries sold by him have 
been executed by artists who have been specially 
selected for their adaptability to this particular class 
of art work. Artists who paint well on canvas may 
not be able to paint well on tapestry, and Mr. 
Douthitt's method is to employ the best efforts of 
many artists on all of his tapestry paintings. One 
artist may do the faces, another the draperies, an- 
other the background, etc., of each subject, and 
thus it is only by uniting the best efforts of each 
that perfection is accomplished. 

No one who has not made a study of these paint- 
ings can have any conception of their marvelous 
beauty. There are symbolic figures, reproduced 
with all the splendor of ideal beauty. There are 
pastoral scenes, with flowers and Cupids playing in 
the sunshine. Magnificent panels are executed in 
the most zephyr-like wool fabric, which gives a 
tone, a richness that recalls the dream-pictures of 
fairyland. It is gratifying to see a new branch of 
art so thoroughly understood and turned to such 
lovely, yet practical purposes. The beautifying of 
one's home is the highest art and the acme of 
civilization. 

Mr. Douthitt makes a specialty of interior decora- 
tion in its entirety, whether painted tapestry is used 
or not. He also possesses a full and rich supply of 
all the materials used in tapestry painting. Decora- 
tors throughout the country are awakening to the 
advantage of this new and beautiful decoration for 



houses, and the demands of their customers for 
tapestry panel decorations is constant and- increas- , 
ing. It is usual to apply the panels flat to the walls, 
several different methods being adopted for this 
purpose. They are afterwards surrounded by a 
wide stiling of 6ilk plush, of a color that will har- 
monize with the prevailing tone of the painting 
itself. A narrow gilt moulding is frequently em- 
ployed to still further decorate the border of the 
panel, and the effect when complete is extremely 
decorative. 



EXHIBIT OF INTERIOR DECORATION. 

EARLY in December Miss Brush exhibited in her 
studio, at the corner of Broadway and Thirty- 
second street, New York City, many fine examples 
of artistic embroideries for interior decoration, 
for which she enjoys a well deserved popularity. 
The effects produced are distinctly original. . 

A novel use of spangled work consists in em- 
bioidering a portiere with a floral design, in which 
the spangles take the form of petals and flowers in 
the composition, and these catching the., light at 
various angles, reflect the most brilliant colors. 

An original conception of vertical bands of em- 
broidery formed of Rococo scroll work, decorated 
with spangles, arrested attention, the work being 
executed for one of our wealthy citizens. A 
magnificent embroidery, intended for a wall hang- 
ing, had for its decoration various rose branches 
profusely studded with flowers, among6t which an 
orchestra of Cupids were playing music, the whole 
of which was executed with the needle. The de- 
sign was by Miss Brush, and the coloring of the 
flowers being extremely brilliant, and the modelling 
so true to nature, that it was with difficulty one 
could be persuaded that the work was really an 
effort of art. No two leaves were alike, and the 
design and execution of the work reflects the high- 
est credit upon Miss Brush and her expert assist- 
ants. 

Another novel effect in embroidery is a bed- 
spread with pillow decoration representing the 
effect of applique lace. The embroidery was white, 
on a dull green rep. Many examples of this kind 
of work were shown, this particular style Of em- 
broidery being known as "Cleopatra" work. A 
pair of wall panels in crimson and gold are exe- 
cuted after the Japanese manner, the subject being 
gold dragons emerging from the sea. The tinsel 
and silk threads employed in embroidering these 
hangings are imported from Japan.. 

We must not forget to mention a most charming 
screen, which any one would be proud to possess. 
It was three fold, the design being. Egyptian. 
There was a representation of the scarabeus, or 
sacred beetle, on one panel, and on another a repre- 
sentation of the Sphinx, and on the remaining 
panel the serpents of upper and lower Egypt sup- 
porting the disc of the sun. 

All the embroideries exhibited: are designed' by 
Miss Brush herself, and executed in embroidery 
under her personal supervision. She not only man- 
ufactures decorative hangings, but executes! orders 
for the complete decoration of mansions, supplying 
the furniture as well as the decorations; She 
exhibits a great many colored sketches, giving 
views of interiors decorated in different styles, 
there being shown Louis XIV., Louis XV., Moorish 
and French Renaissance interiors, and a very beau- 
tiful bedroom in heliotrope is styled the " Pansy " 
room. One or more cozy corners attracted atten- 
tion by the luxurious novelty of their arrangement. 
A sofa with pillows stands underneath a canopy of 
mustard yellow tapestrv, and the addition of a 
piano lamp, or a vase, from which springs a grow- 
ing plant, placed on a porcelain pedestal, lends an 
artistic charm to the composition. 

The work that has been done by Miss Brush for 
many years past as an interior decorator, has given 
her high rank in her profession, and her success 
is based upon a foundation of untiring application 
and artistic ability. 
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THE COMMERCIAL, TRAVELER— THE GOOD 
SAMARITAN. 

On the occasion of a railroad disaster, a salesman 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, 
N. J., was a passenger on the train. His presence 
of mind saved from more than slight injury a well- 
known clergyman. Subsequently the reverend 
doctor wrote the Company complimenting the 
salesman, and expressing himself as follows regard- 
ing the traveling fraternity : 

"... Tears ago, in a lecture, I remarked that 
the good Samaritan was a commercial tourist 
(drummer). If a man ever wakes up about mid- 
night with the bottom side of his coach in the di- 
rection of the stars, he will think that I am right. 
The drummer of Samaria had the best of oil and 
wine. The drummer of Jersey City had the best of 
pencils and the kindest of hearts. The iron horse 
will dash aud the electric light will soon flash 
through the land where Christ and his apostles once 
held sweet converse in regard to who was really our 
neighbor. Methinks I hear the conductor at Jeru- 
salem say, ' All aboard for Jericho. PasseDgers for 
Moab take seats in the front car.' The train may 
be wrecked. If so, I venture to say that the ubiquit- 
ous drummer will be the first and tbe last to ad- 
minister to the wounded and the dying, while the 
fat priest and bloated Levite will either be asleep in 
the Pullman, waiting for the black porter to call 
them up, or whining about the loss of a silk um- 
brella or gilt-edged prayer book. The Jerf ey City 
drummer will never be krown on earth as exten- 
sively as the Samaritan, but I am certain that his 
nam 3 will stand as high and his reward be as great 
in that land where all men will be awarded accord- 
ing to the deeds of mercy which they perform in 
this. I know that many of the commercial agents 
have some habits in error.- Yet I want it distinctly 
understood that the sexton of the church where I 
am pastor must always invite the commercial 
traveler to a front seat." 



LITERARY NOTES. 

Thb distinctive features of our " new navy " will 
be described by Mr. W. A. Dobson in the December 
Popular Science Monthly. The article has been 
fully illustrated, by Mr. Charles C. Dodge, with 
pictures of the cruiser New York, .the monitor 
Miantonomoh, the gunboat Yorktown, and other 
typical war vessels, and with sections showing how 
their armor and other defenses are placed. 

The Columbia Desk Calendar, which is issued 
annually by the Pope Manufacturing Company, of 
Columbia Bicycle fame, is out for 1894, much im- 
proved in appearance. It is a pad calendar of the 
same size and shape as those of previous years, 
having a leaf for each day, but its attractiveness 
has been heightened by the work of a clever artist, 
who has scattered a series of bright pen-drawines 
through its pages. It also contains, as usual, many 
appropriate and interesting contributions from 
people both bright and wise. 



A CASE FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH-ERS. 
" He always said that he felt his Creator had en- 
dowed him with a hero's spirit, and he believed 
he was destined to meet a hero's death — leading 
some wild charge or rescuing the perishing." 
" And you have seen his premonition realized ? " 
" Well, this paper says he was caught in a fold- 
ing bed." — Life. 

DECORATIVE DOINGS. 

THE furnishing of a room must be in a style of its 
own, and a most agreeable style it is, too, if the 
man or woman in charge has good taste and a kind 
heart. The last requisite, or rather its twin brother, 
a sympathetic consideration of other people's com- 
fort, is of the first importance in giving the right 
look to family sitting rooms. That somebody's 
piano is allowed to stand open, even at the risk of 
damaging the sounding board a little, that some- 



body else's work basket is left on a convenient win- 
dowshelf, and that an open book is allowed to lie 
as its reader left it, face down upon tbe music 
stand— all these trifles help to grve a look of home 
to a room which might be a bit commonplace when 
freshly ordered and dusted. 

IN choosing inexpensive furniture and hangings 
the sensible matron tries to find always the 
things that are pretty, although cheap. These 
days are good ones for her in that regard. Simpli- 
city used to be the most costly of all desirable 
things, and if one wanted a bit of a cabinet, for ex- 
ample, in clear, plain lines and unornamented, he 
had to pay dear for the whim. Each year nowa- 
days sees tbe cheap, ready-made furniture built on 
better lines, and a group of shelves for cottage 
parlor wall may be had almost as severely plain as 
if made to order from the design of an artist. And 
on the shelves may be placed, moreover, a jug or 
plate of modern English pottery as fair and lovely 
as only the most rare of porcelain used to be, or a 
tiny pitcher of Beleek, cheap almost as the sea-shells 
it is patterned after, and of their own exquisite 
white. 

The only way in furnishing a house cheaply is to 
seize upon every opportunity that offers and take 
the materials of your desired picture from every 
available source. Class toweling is a good and gay 
linen crash and answers as well for cushion covers 
as for wiping dishes. Unbleached muslin is of the 
most beautiful white and dotted here and there 
with discs of dull blue gingham serves for curtains 
in a blue and white room quite as good a purpose as 
when made into sheets. Among the abominations 
of desolation seen in the miles of cheap cotton 
challie in shop windows often a stray pattern may 
be found — modestly hiding, perchance, under the 
wont in the lot — as artistic as if sent out by any 
society of decorative art in all this country of inter- 
ior decoration. 



® ® ® BOOKS ® ® ® 

FOR 

Architects, Artists, Designers and Decorators. 

The following Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. Address, 

THE ART=TRADES PUBLISHING & PRINTING CO., 132 Nassau Street, New York. 



Polychromatic Ornamentation, 

By A. Racinet. Containing innumerable 
designs in all styles of ancient and mod- 
ern historic art. In two series. 

First Series contains 100 j plates in 
chromo lithography. Price, $40.00. 

Second Series contains 120 plates in 
chromo : lithography. Price, $53.40. 

A Grammar of Ornament, 

By Owen Jones. Containing 112 colored 
plates in vivid colors, representing the 
various styles of ornament. Price, $35.00. 

Specimens of Architecture and 
Sculpture, 

By M. A. Raguenet. In 20 volumes. Price, 
each volume, $4.00. 

Ornamental Treasures, 

A popular collection of 85 colored plates, 
illustrating the Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
Roman, Pompeian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, Persian, Arabian, Moresque, 
Turkish, Celtic, Byzantine, Middle Ages, 
Italian, French, and German Renaissance, 
and the styles of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Price $8.00. 



Figure Ornaments in the Cupola 
aud Halls of the Imperial Court 
Museum of Natural History at 
Vienna. 

In two series, each containing 28 plates 
and portfolio. The figure sculpture in this 
work is of commanding elegance. Price, 
each series, $8.70. 

Nature in Ornament, 

By Lewis F. Day. Containing 123 full- 
page plates and 193 illustrations in the 
text, showing examples of decorative treat- 
ment of motives from nature in all styles 
of decorative art. Illustrated by Egyp- 
tian temple sculptures, Assyrian wall dec- 
oration, Coptic embroidery, Chinese porce- 
lain painting, Hindoo stone carving, Paint- 
ed stuffs from Peru, Greek scroll orna- 
ment, sculptures and mosaic, Gothic tra- 
ceries, Celtic interlacements, Heraldic 
ornament, Mohammedan wood carving, 
Rococo scroll carving, Pompeian wall 
painting, Persian carpets, Tudor carvings, 
Italian bronzes, Japanese diapers, Sicilian 
silk patterns and modern designs in silks, 
cretonnes, wall-papers, carvings, etc., etc. 



248 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Gilt. Price, 
$5.00. 

Text Books of Ornamental Design, 

By Lewis F. Day. No. 1, The Anatomy of 
Pattern (35 full page illustrations); No. 2, 
The Planning of Ornament (38 full-page 
illustrations) ; No. 3, The Application of 
Ornament (43 full- page illustrations). 
Bound in cloth. In one volume. Price, 
$4.60. 

Lessons in Decorative Design, 

By Frank G. Jackson. Mr. Jackson is the 
second master in the Birmingham Munici- 
pal School of Art. This admirable work 
has been prepared to assist students in 
their early decorative attempts by show- 
ing them the constructive origin of 
ornamentation, and the profuse illustra- 
tions make clear the guiding principles 
and orderly methods that underlie true 
decoration of every kind. It is an admir- 
able work. Price, $3.00. 

Das Mobel, 

By Messrs. E. Lambert and A. Stahl, 
architects. An illustrated history of fash- 



